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MEASURING THE EFFECTS OF SUPER- 
VISION IN GEOGRAPHY? 


SUPERVISION is a type of educational activity 
which seems destined to be raised to the pro- 
fessional level in the near future.2 For many 
training of 
for educa- 


years the professional teachers 
was considered to be a 


tional ills, almost as though teachers were the 


panacea 


only educational agents who needed training. 
After a time, however, courses in administra- 
tion began to appear in our teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools. At present we all under- 
stand that a school system must have trained 
executives, as well as trained teachers, before 
it can hope to attain to a reasonable efficiency. 
There are even signs that our educational in- 
telligence is beginning to awaken to the im- 
portance of the supervisor in the general 
scheme of things, and to the fact that he, too, 
may benefit greatly by a thoroughgoing prep- 
aration for his job. 

The fact of the matter is that the super- 
visor mediates between the administrator and 
the teachers. He must know the problems 
and viewpoints of both, and be able to inter- 
pret each to the other. A weak, inadequately 
prepared supervisor may completely neutralize 
the training of both administrator and teach- 
ers. It is extremely probable, therefore, that 
supervisory activities will receive an increas- 
ing degree of attention in the next few years. 


1 Credit for the investigation reported in this 
paper should be given jointly to Mr. Burton A. 
Barns, supervisor in geography, to Mr. Paul C. 
Packer, acting supervisor of educational research, 
and to the author. 

2 That is, supervision will ultimately be based 
ipon a body of knowledges, procedures and stand- 
ards of proved technical worth, skill in the use of 
which may be acquired by training, and the pos- 
session of which will differentiate the professional 
from the amateur. 
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At least the supervisory field offers a tempting 
range of research problems. 

Detroit is fortunate in having a corps of 
supervisors who are not only doing effective 
work but who are alive to the possibilities of 
measurement as applied to supervisory prob- 
lems. We have several such projects under 
way and the present paper is a report of the 
first of these that has reached a stage where 
the data secured may be of general interest 
and value. 

1918, Mr. Burton A. Barns, 


a principal whose work in geography had at- 


In January, 


tracted more than local attention, was given 
supervisory duties. The following September 
he was appointed supervisor of all the geog- 
raphy work in the city schools. One of Super- 
visor Barns’s first steps was to make demands 
the Educational Re- 
search for objective evidence of the effect of 
his supervision. After a careful 
the field, it decided that 
might suitably be applied to three phases of 


upon Department of 
survey of 
was measurement 
his work, the development of mechanical 
skills, the development of ability to reason 
about geographical situations, and the train- 
ing of teachers in the use of the project 
method as applied to the study of geography. 
The second and third types of measurement 
are, of course, much more difficult than the 
first, little been 
made, this paper is based only upon the first 


and while a progress has 
phase of the problem, namely, the development 
of certain mechanical skills. 

The Detroit course of study in geography, 
among other things, 
the fourth and the seventh grades, children 


provides that between 
shall learn to identify on an outline map the 
states of the United States by name, and to 
locate thirty of the more important cities. 
Nothing is said about the way these locations 
are to be taught. Some teachers attempt to 
bring about the learning incidentally through 
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may be said to 
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method that 
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vated activities, 


there are few teachers who 
unintelligent 
influence of the 
to follow the 
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resort to brutal, 
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best to 
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geography work results in at least the 
imum essentials noted above.* 
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given to the working 
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Questions Questions 


“District of | 
Columbia? 13. Connecticut? 

. Maine? 14, Maryland? 

. California? 15. Rhode Island? 


. Florida? 16. Massachusetts’ 





Fie. 1. The 


however, believes in motivation, in the 
His supervision is 
but when he found 


raphy, 
use of the project method. 
exerted in that direction, 
that the average pupil in the city 
school is able to call by name only about half 
of the states of her country, he decided that 
Americanization work, like charity, begins at 
home, and that, method, he 
would try to make sure the time spent in 


normal 


whatever the 


| Num- 


Questions ber 


$$ —__ 


Questions 


| 
| 


. Mississippi? 


. Alabama? 


. New Jersey? 
. Missouri? 

. Wyoming? 
- Idaho? 


. Delaware? 


. Vermont? 


Detroit Location Test for States. 


The child reads the name of the state, looks 
for the state on the map, observes its number, 
and writes it after the name. The states are 
arranged in the approximate order of diff- 
culty as determined by our preliminary work.‘ 


3No attempt will be made in this paper to 
justify this subject matter, as the experiment is 
concerned only with the measurement of the effects 


of supervision. 
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The 
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easiest states are put 
of the 
comes from their success with at least the first 
states, may be subject to as little 
strain as possible. At the end of the 
grade, the child who really knows the 
of his states can finish the 
In the 


because 


nervous 
fourth 
location 


few 


test comfortably in 


four minutes. other grades, the in- 
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Questions Questions 


1. Washington? . Pittsburg?. 


2. San Francisco? . Portland? 
. Detroit? 


. Duluth?. 


3. Chicago? 





4. New York? 


5. Boston? . Savannah? 


Fic. ‘ The De 


crease in rate of work which would normally 
result from the increase in maturity 

be just offset by the loss of control which 
comes from disuse. The standard time limit 
within which the test ought to be completed 


correctly by one who knows his states well 


appears 


* The District of Columbia is put first in spite of 


its difficulty, because of its national significance. 


121. Cleveland? 


‘troit Location 


Num 


Questions Questions ber 


17 Minneapolis? 
Paul? . Denver? 


18. Omaha? 26. Cincinnati? 


> 


. Providence? 


19. Milwaukee? 
20. Kansas City? 28. Salt Lake City? 


Baltimore? 





Test for Import 


That is, found that 
even ex-geography teachers had only a vague 
the spatial location of 
map. In some of the preliminary 
found fi of 
hundred adults who misplaced 
mnfused 


In 


city-state association. we 


general sense of many 


cities on a 


work we even uur individuals out 


than a 


York Ci 


ity, 


more 
New 
Omaha, 


while very many ec 


Kansas City and Denver gen- 
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eral, when adults are asked to mark cities on 
a blank map the size of the test sheet, most 
fall two 


inches in diameter drawn with the true loca- 


of their attempts within a circle 


tion as a center. Moreover, practically all 
of these adults made use of the verbal city- 
state association to aid them in marking the 
location. In other words, if for some reason 


we want to look up Galveston on a map, we 
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Illustrations of the record sheet used with supervisory tests. 
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thre 
Our aim, therefore, is to have 


to locate all the states correctly in 
weeks’ time. 
every child finish the test perfectly in four 
minutes. The only measurements we are in- 
terested in is how nearly the city achieves 
this goal. For this reason we call this, and 
all similar tests based upon accepted stand- 
ards, supervisory tests, and we have adopted 


a special method of tabulation which has met 


Tebutedten Courtis Standard 
FINAL TRIAL Supervisory Tests 


Geography, Location Test, Class Record Sheet 


Number 
2i2 


Original: To be retained by teacher of Geography. 
Schoo COLUMBIAN ___ 
Examiner. 2.ANSONW _ 
Date_Vov./#, 18 


Special conditions affecting the results ___ - satis 


a ___ Room _D 
__ Grade_SA 


___Form used D 


Class Score: States 909 Cities 8/7_Gains States 7¥/_Cities. 769 





City Scores: “ 769 658 308 450 
Scores tabulated by 2 ANSON _ . 
: tates Ne A Points) Cities Ne t 
i!) MM MAUL | 73 \ ay 390 ~ WM | 1H) 9 | 430 
| Sa #6 | » a i8 
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The one at the left shows 


the score of a fifth-grade class in the initial test and the one at the right in the final test. 


think “ Galveston ?’—Texas” turn to the map 
of Texas, and look over a limited area of the 


Why 


should we require more of the children? 


state until we find the exact location. 


You are to note particularly that this test 
is not a scale, or true measuring instrument, 
in the strict sense of the word. The super- 
visor of geography claims that from eighty- 
five to ninety per cent. of a normal fourth- 
grade class will under proper teaching learn 


Pre »b- 


ably this is the place to say also that in De- 


with general favor from the teachers. 


troit we have passed the survey stage of meas- 
urement. We are now trying to make meas- 
urement function as a direct aid to teaching 
and supervision. We find 
the greatest beneficial influence on the teach- 
ing when the teacher gives, scores and tabu- 
lates her own tests. This that the 
methods employed must be simple to carry 


measurement has 


means 
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out, must take little time, and must be easily 
interpreted. We feel that our supervisory 
tests meet these requirements. 

The record sheets we use are shown in this 
slide. 

The possible scores are printed on the sheet 
itself and the teacher simply makes a tally for 
each score in her class. She then counts the 
number of scores that fall in each division. 
The first group contains only the scores of 
children who finished the test correctly in the 
Children who can locate cor- 


given time. 


rectly from 45 to 48 states fall in the second 


group. The teacher knows she need 
these children little attention. 
are so nearly standard that the regular geog- 
raphy work will give them the little additional 
training When a child’s 
falls in Group III., it means that he has much 
will profit by thorough drill. 
Children in the fourth littl 


ability they are almost sure to fail unless they 


Their abilities 


they need. score 


to learn and 
group have so 
receive some form of special assistance, while 
those in Group V. are nearly hopel Ss in the 
given grade. 

Just as soon as a teacher finishes entering 
her scores she has a clear picture of her class 
as a whole and knows just where each child 
stands in relation to the goal. 

The of the 


terms of the test but is a point score which 


score class is not a score in 
shows how nearly the ability of the class ap- 
That is, for each 
standard, the 
For 


proximates the standard. 
per cent. of her class up to 
teacher credits 

each per cent. in Group III., 9 points, and 
so on. If every member of a class were up 
to standard, the score of the class would be 
1,000 points. That is, 
illustration had completed but 16.8 per cent. 
of its training in September and gained 74.1 


herself with 10 points. 


the class shown in the 


per cent., making its final score 90.9 per cent. 
In a very real sense we can say the efficiency 
of the teachers work on location was 89 per 
cent. for she succeeded in making 89 per cent. 
of the possible gain,® a very fine result. In 
this experiment the average of the city for 

5 Standard score, 1,000; actual initia] score, 168; 
possible gain, 832; actual gain, 741. 
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the same grade was 57 per cent., and the net 
annual 5A grade gain over the 5B score in 
the days before tests were used was 11 per 
cent., figured on exactly the same basis. 

You will notice that the sheet is marked 
“Tnitial Trial Retabulation,” in the 
left-hand corner. We find we have so many 
changes in class membership in Detroit, we 


upper 


can not figure our gains from the scores made 
by the children in September. Instead, at the 
time of the final tabulations, we throw out the 
scores of all children who were not present for 
both tests, and retabulate the September score 
of the remainder, as well as the score of the 
identical the test. This 
necessitates keeping individual record 


children in final 
our 
ecards for each child. 

Here are two such individual record cards 
that you may see both how the retabulation of 
scores is made possible and how valuable this 
form of cumulative record is to the teacher in 
enabling her to interpret the results of tests 
understandinrgly. 

INDIVIDUAL RECORD CARD—GEOGRAPHY 


NAME 


Birthday 
is Mooi Vew 


BECORD FOR GEOGRAPHY—TEST a 


' 2 4 Sore 6 


«7s 
48 
32 









































COURTIS STANDARD SUPERVISORY TESTS 
the 


COURTES STANDARD SUPER SORT TEST 


Fic. 4. Illustrations of individual ree 
ecards of two pupils, showing scores made in 
September, November and February tests.* 

6 Imaginary; actual scores not available at this 


writing. 




















also our class record 





I need to show you 


card upon which we keep a record of what a 
For in order to correctly inter- 


class does. 


pret our results we have found it necessary to 


record much data in regard to the conditions 


under which the tests are given. 

wnTHoD Comrtte Mandard Supervisory Teste nuMeeR 
Class Record Card Test A_ Geography 4-82 

ey Howse ROOM - Bs — GRADE , 

~" tome ‘ee | mast tkconD {  $cORES " levares| crnmes | GT 


. Y/W8 w/e | pee oo | 56/ | 260 525 261 


ee 


whee gives 





46145 | Svor=| 37) 37 |- | - 
44 | 4b | nneraim | S97, 287 519 271 
‘C \" DV muse | F20|509 786,705 
saa cements ($2142 |. coum Jes 222 267934 
sate @ seretn, — | £ STARLING 
ees | nemats Have HAD ROOM 4 WEEKS 


(OVER Te be retersed . Sapertaemndant atter ech tet 


Illustration of class record ecard. 


Fig. 5. 





For instance, we provide a place to record 
not only the number of children that ought to 
be present, but the number that are actually 
present for both tests. In the illustration 
note that although the enrollment appears 
constant at 45-46 and the attendance at 41, 
the actual number of children present for both 
This means that as many as 
left the 
In September the 
in November, 
children were 


tests is but 37. 
and 


eight children may have class 
been replaced by new ones. 
score of the class was 561, but 
when it was found that but 37 
present for both tests, the September scores of 
retabulated. This changed the 


The final score based on 


these 37 were 


class score to 597. 


the 37 records was 720, so the gain, 123, repre- 
sents the real change produced by the teach- 
ing. 

Note also that, at the time of the 
the teacher in charge of the room was not the 
one in charge at the beginning of the teach- 
In this 
poor one upon which to base conclusions. It 
has had many children entering and leaving 


second test, 


ing period. other words, class is a 


during the term, and it has been more or less 
disorganized by substitutes and a change of 
The likely to reflect 
these conditions more than the effects 


teachers. results are 
much 
of supervision. 

I have dwelt at length upon the precautions 


we take in collecting our data, both because I 
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to feel that conclusions ar 
reliable and because in so much measurement 
work that 
little attention is paid apparently to the con- 
ditions under the 
It can not be too much emphasized that pri- 


want you our 


is being done around the country 


which results are secured 
marily a test measures only what is done with 
the given material under the given conditions 
and that in interpreting the results a knowl- 
edge of the conditions is just as important as 
a knowledge of the tests. 

In Detroit on September 19 we 
geography tests to approximately 25,000 chil 


gave the 


dren. The teachers were expected to com 
plete the work of teaching the locations in 
three weeks but to allow ample time, the 


second test was not given until November 14 


or until twice this period had elapsed. 


CITY-WIDE GRADE MEDIANS 
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Fic. 6. The general results by grades. 


You will note (1) that the September scores 
in all grades are low in spite of the fact that 
similar tests had been given extensively the 
The question of the 
tests 


previous May and June. 
mere of the 
Past teaching in Detroit thus 
have had only about half the effect desired 
(A6 the score 59.4 per cent.); (2) that large 
gains were made, the final score in the 4A 


is eliminated. 
to 


strangeness 


is shown 


grade being nearly equal to the September 
score of the A6 grade. . That is, the effect of 
directing special attention to this item of the 
course of study has been to produce in six 
weeks a gain equal to three grades of progress 

















/ 
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as me asured by the average grade differences 
ym the past. 
As soon as the September tests had been 


tabulated, the schools of the city were divided 


into four equal groups on the basis of the re- 


sults. It was then agreed that the supervisor 


of geography should not even enter the build- 
the that the 
should without 
supervision except that of 
themselves. The 
but on the 


The supervisor did not see 


schools in group L, 


teach 


ings otf 


teacher absolutely any 
the mere giving of 
schools in 


the tests group 


II. were visited ole inspection 


basis. the results 
of the tests in these schools and purposely 
refrained from doing more than visiting the 
teachers’ rooms and making such pleasant and 
general remarks about what he saw as super- 
visors were accustomed to make in the days 
before had 


and definite knowledge of conditions possible. 


measurement made definite aims 


For the third group of schools, the super- 
visor received from the Department of Edu- 
eational Research definite 
gard to the general 
in the September test. 
schools having the 

ind did his best to make 
and principals understo 
pected to do and were attacking their prob- 
rds. 


For the fourth group of schools, the infor- 


information in re- 
} 


standing of each school 
He visited the 


lowest standings 


then 
rene ral 
both 


sure teachers 


vd what thev were e@X- 


ems by their best met] 


supervisor was as de- 
to make it, and was 
that his 


vache rs 


mation furnished the 
tailed as it was possible 
based on the class scores, so time 


might be with t 
classes were below the general k vel. 


spent only whose 


Group I. Unsupervised. 


Group II. Inspected. 
Group IIT. 


IV. Supervised by Classes. 


Supervised by Schools. 


Grou 


Fie. 7. Effects of Supervision. Groups. 


*lease keep these four groups in mind. 
You should remember that Group I. 
supervised, Group II, inspected, Group III. 


was un- 
supervised by schools, Group IV. supervised 
by classes. 

Although the four groups of schools were 
made equal on the basis of their scores in the 
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first test, many causes operated to destroy that 
The changes in membership and in 
the different 
groups. Similar conditions prevailed for many 
the 
the retabulation 


equality. 


organization were unequal in 


factors. Accordingly, at time 
ond test, when 
the initial test had been made, it wa 

sary to go through the available material, 
select 
parable classes and having the 


lated score in the initial 


again four groups, made up of 
Same re 
test. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROI 


1001 


Huo oo oF 


000 
O20 


010 


‘Yomparison of Distribution of Class Si 

in the Different Groups, 
feature of the control exp riment 
which, I think, 
dealing 
Detroit this re- 


This is a 
with classes is new, and which 


] 


is only possible when with a larg 


numb r of classes. Even in 
number of children upon 


based from 


selection reduced the 
final 
between 


which our conclusions are 


25,000 to three and four thousand 


Yet in no other way could comparable equal 


initial groups be secured and the effects of 


factors which had nothing to do with the 
periment eliminated How comparabk 


final groups are may be seen from Fig 


Each group has the same median score, 
same variability, and almost exactly th 
freque neles by grade s As the select 0 


made { 
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t and without reference to the score in the 
the selection itself was not a factor 
Proof of this lies 


tes 


test, 
in determining the result. 
in the fact that the general conclusions would 


final 


be only slightly changed if they were based on 
the gross results for the entire data. It is 
the determination of the precise degree of the 
effects of supervision which is improved. 
slide (Fig. 9) is based on the 


The 


median scores in the final test. 


next 
The scores of 


the groups vary in magnitude in accordance 
with the amount of supervision, the 


vised group making the lowest score, and the 


unsuper- 


group having supervision by classes the high- 
est score. It is to be regretted that there was 


not a fifth group of schools in which the tests 


were given for the first time in November, 
but a close approximation to this may be 
secured by referring to the scale at the side of 
the figure. The unit of this seale is the 
average change in score from grade to grade 
in the initial test. That is, the average 
change from 4A to 5B, from 5B to 5A, ete., 


In terms of such a seale the 
Six 
the 


was 106 points. 
of the 


amounted 


group in 


work, 


unsupervised 
weeks to 
large increase being due to the unusual em- 
phasis placed on this type of work by the gen- 
eral supervision and the measurement of the 


growth 


2.6 semesters 


results. Inspection increased the gain slightly 


while careful supervision raised the gain to 


3.5 semesters. 


EFFECTS OF SUPERVISION RELATIVE GAINS 
GROUP I 
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Fig. 9. Effects of Supervision. Relative Gains. 


Such comparisons are scarcely valid statis- 
tically owing to the way in which the tabula- 
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is constructed. <A better basis of 





tion sheet 
comparison is the relation of actual gain to 
possible gain. In the teachers 
were asked to accomplish a specific task. How 
efficiently did they do it? In the unsuper- 
vised group, the teachers succeeded in making 
19.5 per of the desired gain. Super- 


vision by inspection raised the figure to 54 per 


other wi rds, 


cent. 


cent., supervision by schools to 68 per cent., 
and by classes 69.5 per cent. That is, visit of 
the supervisor under the conditions of Group 
IV. resulted in an increase of achievement of 
40 per cent. 

This seems to me to be an important fact. 
You will remember that Dr. Rice many years 
ago concluded that supervision was the most 
important factor in producing differences from 
school to school. In this case, tests and super- 
vision combined have certainly produced 
notable gains, and the value of supervision 
has been clearly demonstrated. 

As the point scores upon which the results 
so far described are based represent unusual 
and arbitrary weightings, it was thought best 


to confirm the conclusions by recalculating 


the scores on a strictly measurement basis. 
This is possible because the actual scores 
made by the children are recorded on the 
tabulation sheets. The children in the un- 


supervised group were able to locate correctly 
28 states on the map in the initial test and 43 
states in the final test, a gain of 15 states in 
the median score of group. 

RESULTS 





EFFECTS OF SUPERVISION 
Median Number of States Located 
Gain 
15.4 
19.1 






Group 


Ill 


Per cent. of possible gain I., 70; III., 83. 


Median Number 


Effects of Supervision. 
of States Located. 


Fig. 10. 


In the group supervised by schools the gain 
was 19 states. That is, as measured by the 
change in the median scores of the group, 
adequate supervision increased the effects of 
teaching 30 per cent. In terms of the per cent 
the actual gain was of the desired gain, the 
results are Group I, 70 per cent., Group III 


83 per cent. 
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A clearer picture of the total changes taking lower scores than any classes in Group III 


place is gained from an inspection of the A possible reason at once suggests itself. In 
changes in the distribution. For reasons that Group III. it will be remembered the visits 
will be discussed later Group I. and III. are of the supervisor were based on the scores of 
compared in this slide (Fig. I1). In Group the schools. That is, he visited first the 
I. the distributions for the initial and final schools which were gen 
tests overlap to the extent of 71 per cent. visited all the teachers in the scl 
That is, in the final test the net result is that Group IV. his visits were restricted to classes 
29 per cent. of the children have higher scores whose scores were low. It is quite probable 
than they did in the beginning. For Group that the classes of certain teachers of limited 
III. the figures became 46 per cent. Put in ability made high scores because of the good 
work which had been done in the previous 
EFFECTS OF SUPERVISION - OVERLAPPING term 


30- 
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600 











500 


. . ‘ . 4tn) 
Effects of Supervision. Overlapping. ao 


300 
ditferent words, the statement would be, out 
f every hundred children in schools without 200 
supervision, 29 were changed by the teaching. 100 
The effect of supervision was to raise this 


hi ) ( ) f ral of 7 hil S Vv : 
number to 46, a gain of 17 children. urely Median 456 725 


an agency which affects the work of teachers 
to such an extent, that without any change in /'6. 12. Effects of Supervision. Distributions 
the teachers, the time, the equipment, or the 
size of class, more than half again as many Such classes in Group IV. would receive no 
hildren are benefited by the teaching, is an SUpervision, while in Group III. they would 
important agency. The problem of discover- come in for their share along with the other 
ng the most effective form of supervision is teachers. Evidently, the supervisor needs to 
one which evidently deserves extended and know not only the score made by the class at 
careful investigation. the beginning of the semester, but the char 
One final comparison will be made. When acter of the teacher’s work in the past. If in 
the distributions of the four groups are Group IV. the supervisor had been sent to bot/ 
brought together, significant variations ap- poor classes and to poor teachers, it is prob- 
ear. In this slide (Fig. 12) the distributions able a still better result would have been ob 
of the four groups in the intial and final tests tained. Beginning next September we shall 
are shown. While Group IV. has the high- keep a cumulative individual teachers’ record 
est score, it has a larger variability than card upon which the results of all her tests 
Group III. Some classes in Group IV. made _ will be brought together. 
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Our conclusion from these and similar stud- 
ies is that both supervision and measurement 
pay big dividends. The next step is to deter- 
mine experimentally the optimum number of 


schools or teachers a supervisor should visit 


during a given period, and the methods of 
supervision which produce the best resu!ts. 
Plans for such experiments have already been 
made. 

S. A. Courtis 


DrirReEcTOR OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 


Derroir PusLic ScHOOLS 


OUR UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Most American scholars who had to use a 
Koenigliche Bibliothek have 


a vivid recollection of long waits, poor cata- 


Universitaets 


logues, unaccessible book-stacks and grouchy 
custodians who were ever anxious to pro- 
tect their beloved treasures against the pro- 
fane of human 


What a contrast to the American University 


looks ordinary beings. 


Library. Here you meet a sympathetic, 
very patient, servant of the publie who 
takes great pride in the increased useful 
You even 
without asking, examine a ecard catalogue 
which reflects the height of modern library 


ness of his collections. ean, 


technique, you find a ready consent for in- 
specting the well-classified collections in the 
stack rooms and if you want a book, you 
do not beg for it or have to file an applica- 
tion a day ahead, you order it and you get 
it in five minutes. 

the keynote of 
administration. 


Immediate service is 
every American 
All the resources of the institution are con 


centrated in this effort, and a keen compe- 


library 


tition exists between librarians to develop 
the highest technique in the cataloguing, 
the classification, and the delivery of the 
books. the student realize 
the cost of these accomplishments? The 


only persons whom he usually meets are the 


Does average 


assistants on the loan desk, the reference 
librarian in the reading room, and in rarer 
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The 
offices 


Vast 


instances the librarian himself. 
the 
library and the extensive 


organization working in and 
stacks of the 
means for the support of this organization 
are unknown to the ordinary 


reader, except when he happens to glance 


usually 


over the pages of library reports. 

Even the faculty comes only occasionally 
in contact with the library staff. Our mod- 
ern universities have developed a vast sys 
tem of the library 


workers have gradually shifted from th: 


administration and 
more academic group of university men to 
the administrative side of the organizatio 
To-day a university librarian has rarely 
more time for research than the registrar 
of the same The faculty has 
accustomed itself to see in the library staff 
not 


institution. 


administrative foree, but an aca 


The gap between faculty ir 


an 
demic body. 
structors and library members is now very 
pronouneed, and little eredit is given th 
library assistants for the vast amount of 
information accumulated during their 
daily occupation with books and references. 

This is partly due to the facet that our 
universities have grown so enormously that 
even all the members of one faculty do not 
know each other, but the more plausible 
reason is the one-sided development of | 
brary technique and organization which is 
not sufficiently balanced by an _ equal 
growth of scholarly opportunities for | 
brarians. 

The modern university library is divided 
into various departments under administra 
tive heads who are personally responsible 
for the most efficient performances of som 


specific service, like the purchasing and 
binding, the cataloguing and classifying, 
and the loaning of books. A thorough scier 
tific training is required for cataloguing 
and classifying, and even in the other de 
partments a college degree, besides tech 
nical preparation, is usually the prerequi- 
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site for appointment. The men and women, 
mostly women, who form the rank and file 
of the staff are expected to bend their full 
energy upon the special task which they 
have to accomplish and only in rare cases, 
especially among the less responsible ap- 
pointees, a limited participation in univer- 
sity classes is possible. In other words, 
everybody on the staff has to give his best 
efforts to keeping the library system effi- 
cient and practically no time or energy is 
left 
research. 
the facet that library workers accumulate 


for intensive studies, not to mention 
This statement does not exclude 


much and varied information in the simple 
performance of their duties. The vocation 
of the librarian, which was once a scholarly 
occupation, has become a technical profes- 
sion, and technical and administrative abil- 
ity count mainly for advancement beyond 
the lower stages of the service. The career 
of the university librarian offers no bonus 
for productive scholarship but even pre- 
Not that the 
would discourage it; quite to the contrary. 
Every librarian takes a certain pride in 
having some Ph.D.’s among the staff and 
to scholars, but the 
A staff mem- 


vents it. administration 


shows consideration 
system works against them. 
ber whose bookish inclinations induce him 
to divert séme of his energies to studies or 
research falls behind in his routine work 
and can not keep up with others who de- 
vote all their energies to the technical 
duties. His pride compels him to keep in 
line with them, and after seven or eight 
hours of close application to technical mat- 
ters he has left little force or inclination to 
spend the evening in research or concen- 
trated studies. 

Once the men of humanistic learning had 
three great avenues open where they could 
satisfy their craving for research and at the 
same time earn a modest living. They had 
the option of becoming teachers, preachers 
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or librarians. The university teacher has 
still an opportunity for research, although 
his most brilliant career leads now through 
offices. 


too many demands made on him in our 


administrative The preacher has 
modern world to have much time for stud 
ies and the librarian finds himself drowned 
in routine matters and technical problems. 
For the scientific men, and lately also for 
the sociologists, many opportunities exist 
favoring the investigation of truth in the 
and 
But 
there is a most pronounced lack of oppor- 
Where 
the 
The war 


great endowed research institutions 


even in government and state service. 


tunities for the humanistic scholar. 


eould he better flourish than among 
great treasures of our libraries. 
has so greatly reduced the available per 
sonal and financial resources of European 
research that American institutions can not 
afford to neglect their single opportunity 
to keep up the world’s output in humanistic 
research. The American library has the 
noble task of offering an opportumity for 
the not too frequent type of scholar who is 
able to work productively in the realm of 
the humanities. 

The question arises, how could our uni 
versity libraries encourage productive 


staff 
Certainly not under their present depart 


scholarship among their members. 
mental system, which provides only for 
and 


Perhaps if the so-called readers department 


technical administrative activities. 
would be increased by adding new refer 
ence librarians whose duty would be to 
study the needs of the library in filling 
gaps, to publish printed catalogues of valu- 
able collections, and to guide students and 
instructors in collecting bibliographic in 
formation. These men could be selected 
from the faculty and from the staff. The 
former could be released from some rou- 


tine teaching and for the latter would be 


opened the prospect of congenial work and 












a growing opportunity for self-develop- 
A very useful interrelation between 
the library 


The successful re- 


ment. 
professorial scholarship and 
would be established. 
search librarian could also be eligible for 
a professorship in his specialty. There is 
nothing more deadening for a man than to 
have a blank wall ahead of him, but ex- 
actly this situation faces at present every 
library assistant whose inclination is not in 
the but 


chosen his voeation because he loves books 


line of exeeutive work, who has 
and longs for an opportunity to work with 
them, not merely to handle them for others. 
There is no reason to believe that produc- 
tive scholarship and executive ability can 
not frequently be combined in one person, 
just as they do not seem to exclude each 
other in certain members of the faculty. 
Equal encouragement of both talents in the 
library service is all that is needed. 

It is of paramount importance that some- 
thing should be done to counterbalance the 
departmental efficiency movement in our 
university libraries. The men at the head 
of our libraries need for the successful per- 
formance of their duties large executive 
ability, and they in turn depend upon the 

technical  effi- 
If this circle has 


administrative talent and 
ciency of their assistants. 
a chance to work for another generation or 
two we shall have a marvellous system of 
technical library expertship but very little 
spontaneous scholarship among librarians, 
or at the most, a perceptible approach to 
its minimum requirement. A similar proc- 
ess has transformed the old-fashioned edu- 
eator type of city school superintendents 
into the well-known modern educational 
statistician, administrator, surveyor, ete. 
Any diversion of university means for 
the promotion of scholarly pursuits among 
staff members would bring rich returns to 
the library itself. Not only that more ex- 


perts would be made available to answer 
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many of the intricate bibliographical ques- 
tions which are asked daily by professors 
students and staff members, but the entire 
tone of the library staff would be improved. 
A valuable stimulus for self-improvement 
and higher learning would be supplied and 
in consequence the dignity of the profes- 
sion enhanced in the eyes of the academic 
world. But more important still, every 
staff member would find greater satisfac- 
tion in his work and his self-respect would 
Instead of be- 


ing a more or less underpaid official with no 


correspondingly increase. 


inspiring future, he would take pride in 
belonging to a profession with high schol 
arly ideals. There is growing danger that 
the rank and file of the university library 
staff is drifting more and more away from 
the university 
should belong as an integral part. 


community to which it 

Univer- 
sity men are accustomed to rate the pro 
duction of knowledge much higher than its 
mere acquisition and practical application. 
The non-productive but 
scholarship of the modern library worker 
receives, unjustly as it often seems, small 


only receptive 


recognition from the lips of the faculty. 
Immediate practical service should not 
be the exclusive ideal of our university li 
braries, but a national service through 
scholarly production and a sciehtifie treat- 
ment of broad bibliographical problems has 
an equal right of existence. 
Apotr C. Not 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FEDERAL AID OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
PORTO RICO 


ASKING a special act of Congress granting 
Federal aid for education in Porto Rico, Paul 
G. Miller, commissioner of education for Porto 
Rico, “in behalf of the school children and 
especially in the interests of the 250,000 chil- 
dren of school age not in school at present,” 
has transmitted a petition to the President 
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and Congress pointing out the progress that 
has been made and explaining the help now 
needed. 

Commissioner Miller’s petition, which is ap- 
proved by Governor Yager, shows that adult 
illiteracy in the island is still 54 
that, chiefly because of lack of school facili- 
164,005 out of a possible 427,666 
children of attended school 
during the past year; and that less than half 
for 


per cent.; 
ties, only 
have 


school age 


as much money is expended per pupil 
elementary education in Porto Rico as in the 
United States as a whole. 


The 


Life, concludes: 


petition, which is printed in School 


Now, therefore, in view of the foregoing facts, 
I, the undersigned commissioner of education, in 
behalf of the Rico 
especially in the interests of the 250,000 children 


school children of Porto and 
of school age who are not in school at present, most 
earnestly pray the President and the Congress of 
the United States that a special law be enacted giv 
ing federal aid for the support of public education 
in Porto Rico; that an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for a 
years; that this money be made available for the 


per annum be granted period of twenty 
payment of the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and the necessary administrative staff, for the erec 
tion of school buildings, for the purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment, for the training of teachers, 
for scholarships for promising young persons who 
desire to become teachers, for text-books and school 
supplies, for the payment of traveling expenses of 
teachers from the United States, and for contin 
gent expenses, in order that Porto Rico may speed 
ily solve the question of illiteracy; that the rising 
generation may obtain a good knowledge of the 
English as well as of the Spanish language; that 
equal educational opportunities may be provided 
for the masses, that these American citizens may 
be fully prepared for the duties of citizenship; 
and finally that democracy may be made safe in 
Porto Rico. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS! 

1. That we believe it to be self evident that 
the professional training required by the state 
of the teachers in cities and exempted villages 
should be no less than the minimum required 

1 Resolutions adopted by the Ohio Society of 
College Teachers of Education on April 19, 1919, 
and printed in the Ohio Teacher. 
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and rural districts; and 
we therefore recommend that the 
state and the 
Department of Public Instruction unite in an 
effort to shall 
make compulsory for all teachers in cities and 


of teachers in village 
urgently 
State 


association 


educational 


have legislation passed that 


exempted villages the minimum professional 
training required by law for teachers in vil 
lage and rural districts. 

2. That we 
the 


and willing to teach 


view as an impending calamity 


imminent shortage of persons qualified 
in the schools, and that 
we believe this condition to be fraught with 
great danger to the present and futur 


Un- 


com- 


fare and safety of our state and country. 


less the schools are kept recruited with 


petent teachers having good, native ability and 


well trained for their work, we believe that 


the results on the education and training for 


citizenship of the rising generation will be 
nothing less than disastrous. 
3. We that icators 


leaders 


therefore urge and 


and daily evervwhere 


attention to 


civie papers 


unite in ealling the dangerous 


shortage of teachers, which is due largely to 


the meager salaries—in the majority of cases 


less than a living wage—which they are r 
ceiving. We also urge that they use all avail- 
able efforts and influence to create public sen- 


timent in favor of adequate compensation for 


teachers, especially in rural districts and el 


mentary grades. 

4. That we urge superintendents, principals 
of schools and college 
from among the high school and college stu 
dents those 
that point toward teaching ability. 


professors to seek out 


capacities 
We 
as a means of 


ability. 


who show tastes and 


sug- 


gest the “ socialized recitation ” 


discovering students with teaching 
We further urge that the teachers advise such 
pupils to prepare for teaching which is one of 
the most valuable and effective types of social 


We that 


names of students to 


service. these officers supply 
the 


institutions for the training of teachers. 


urge 
such neighboring 
5. We depiore the tendency in many quar- 
ters to lower standards of scholarship and pro 
fessional training in order to secure teachers, 
instead of offering adequate salaries to attract 
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teachers who are able, competent, and well 
trained. 

6. That we urge boards of education and 
superintendents of schools to cooperate with 
colleges of education, normal schools, and 
other institutions engaged in the training of 
teachers by entering cordially into agreements 
with them for the reception in their schools 
of practise teachers under approved rules and 
supervision. 

7. That we urge the state legislature to 
spare no thought and effort that may lead to 
methods of taxation and apportionment that 
shall provide for the schools adequate funds 
for securing the services of competent 
teachers. 

8. That the rules for high school certificates 
should be so modified as to specify only the 
subjects for which the holders have had ade- 
quate training and that they be permitted to 
teach only these subjects. 

9. We hold: (a) That the undergraduates 
professional training of teachers and superin- 
tendents should not be differentiated, and (b) 
That it is highly desirable that the superin- 
tendent of schools shall be a college graduate 
a professionally trained and _ experienced 
teacher, and in addition shall have had not 
less than one year of graduate professional 


training. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

THaT a system of vocational training under 
the supervision of the Board of Education, 
would be a practical substitute for the present 
inadequate courses being given in the public 
schools, was recommended in the report of 
the Industrial Education Survey, recently 
made public. The report was made by Dr. 
C. R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, 
chairman of the survey, which was authorized 
in April, 1916, by the Board of Estimates and 
Apportionment. 

The Christian Science Monitor states that 
in addition to making a thorough investiga- 
tion of the provisions for industrial education 
in the public schools, the survey made a study 
of the printing trade, inside electrical work, 
carpentry and joinery, and the machinist 
trade. Centralized specialized trade schools, 
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in which particular attention is given to 
printing and the building trades, were advo- 
cated. 

The report says that centralized administra- 
tive responsibility should be vested in a di- 
rector of industrial education, who would be 
responsible to the superintendent of schools 
and to the board of superintendents. It was 
suggested that advisory committees of em- 
ployers and employees could be employed to 
make recommendations in the conduct of the 
schools. 

The survey recommends that teachers be 
paid on the per diem basis at the rate of $7 a 
day for the first year, at an annual increase 
to be determined by the Board of Education. 

It is stated as particularly desirable that 
the director of industrial education make 
every effort to develop trade agreements with 
employers’ associations in regard to credit on 
apprenticeship time for the graduates of pre- 
employment schools. Other members of the 
committee include William J. Ettinger, the 
associate superintendent of schools; Royal 
Meeker, United States commissioner of labor 
statistics; Emil J. Dearing, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; John J. 
Mulholland, of the Pattern Makers League, 
and George A. Stevens, of the New York 
State Department of Labor. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


THe Bureau of Education prints the follow- 
ing corrected list of state superintendents, the 
names starred representing changes since the 


1918-19 directory appeared: 
Alabama, Spright Dowell. 
Alaska, Lester D. Henderson. 
Arizona, C. O. Case. 
Arkansas, J. L. Bond. 
California, Will C. Wood. 
Canal Zone, A. R. Lang. 
Colorado, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. 
Connecticut, Charles D. Hine. 
Delaware, A. R. Spaid. 
Florida, W. N. Sheats. 
Georgia, M. L. Brittain. 

*Hawaii, Vaughan McCaughey. 
Idaho, Ethel E. Redfield. 


Illinois, Francis G. Blair. 
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*Indiana, Linnaeus H. Hines. 
*Iowa, P. E. McClennaham. 
Kansas, Lorraine E. Wooster. 
Kentucky, V. O. Gilbert. 
Louisiana, T. H. Harris. 

Maine, Augustus O. Thomas. 
Maryland, M. Bates Stephens. 
Massachusetts, Payson Smith. 
*Michigan, Thomas E. Johnson. 
Minnesota, J. M. McConnell. 
Mississippi, W. F. Bond. 

Missouri, Samuel A. Baker. 
Montana, Mae Trumper. 

Nebraska, W. H. Clemmons. 
Nevada, W. J. Hunting. 

New Hampshire, E. W. Butterfield. 
New Jersey, Calvin N. Kendall. 
New Mexico, J. Howard Wagoner. 
New York, John H. Finley. 
*North Carolina, E. C. Brooks. 
North Dakota, Minnie Neilson. 
Ohio, F. B. Pearson. 

Oklahoma, Robert H. Wilson. 
A. Churchill. 
*Pennsylvania, Thomas E. Finegan. 
Philippine Islands, W .W. Marquardt. 
Porto Rico, Paul G. Miller. 

Rhode Island, Walter E. Ranger. 
South Carolina, J. E. Swearingen. 
South Dakota, Fred L. Shaw. 
*Tennessee, A. S. Williams. 

Texas, Annie W. Blanton. 

Utah, E. G. Gowans. 

Vermont, M. B. Hillegas. 
Virginia, Harris Hart. 


Oregon, J. 


Washington, Mrs. Josephine C. Preston. 
West Virginia, M. P. Shawkey. 
Wisconsin, C. P. Cary. 


*Wyoming, Katherine A. Morton. 


THE NEW SALARY SCHEDULES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


Tue Board of Education is studying the 


new salary law and through its special com- 


mittee on salaries is figuring how the addi- 
tional cost can be kept within the estimate 
of the State Department of Education, the 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations and Au- 
ditor Cook, which is less than $10,000,000. 
It is stated in School that the leaders of the 
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that the 
the junior high school would reduce the 


federation claimed organization of 
cost 
to the high schools by placing pupils in the 
junior high school where they would be taught 
the first vear of high school by a teacher on a 


lower salary than that paid to the teacher in 


} 


the regular secondary school. The leaders also 
pointed out how more money could be saved 
by consolidating small classes in the inter 
mediate schools. 

Under the new law teachers in the lower 
grades of the elementary schools will begin at 
$1,005 and increase $105 a year until a maxi 
mum of $2,160 is reached. At 
teachers are paid $900 for the first three years, 
$1,000 for the next three, and then 


$60 a year until the maximum of 


present these 
increase 
$1,600 is 
reached. 

Teachers in the seventh to the ninth year 
and in- 


grades will begin at $1,350 a year 


crease $150 a year to a maximum of $2,700. 


The present rates run from a minimum of 


$1,040 paid in the first two years of the 
schedule to a maximum of $1,920 by annual 
increases of $80. All teachers of special sub- 
jects in day elementary schools and all who 
teach classes in such schools for which a spe- 
cial license is required are to be paid under 
this schedule. 

Assistants to 
Their present rates of pay are 
$2,400, the 
$150, but under the new law they will begin at 
$2,800 and increase $100 to a 
$3,000. 

Principals in elementary schools, who now 


$240 a 


$2,300 to a maximum of $3,500, will, under 


principals receive big in 


creases, from 


$2,100 to annual increase being 


maximum of 


increase year from a minimum of 
the new law, begin at $3,000 and increase $250 
to a maximum of $4,000. 

High-school principals at present receive a 
flat rate of $5,000, but the new law fixes this 
as a minimum and allots an annual increase 
of $250 for two years, bringing the maximum 
to $5,500. 

Clerical, laboratory and other assistants in 
high schools will begin at $1,000, an increase 
of $100, to a maximum of $2,000. At present 
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and increase 


these assistants begin at $900 
a year to $1,400. 

The greater number of high-school teachers 
will be under the 
salary of $1,350 instead of 


of $150 instead of 


BHO 


i 


paid new law an initial 


$900, an annual in- 


crease from $100 to $150, 
and will receive a maximum of $3,150 in lieu 
First 


$2,650 instead of $1,680, and reach a maximum 


of $2,650, assistants will begin at 


f $3,650 instead of $3,150 by annual incre 


ments of $200 instead of $210. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Frank D, Gitpert, chief of the law division 
of the State Department of Education, has 
been appointed by the New York State Board 
of Regents deputy commissioner of education 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, who has 
become state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for The formerly 
done by Dr. Finegan will be divided between 
Mr. Gilbert, will legal 
affairs, and Dr. G. M. Wiley, who will act as 


assistant commissioner of education in charge 


to succeed 


Pennsylvania. work 


who have charge of 


of elementary schools until an appropriation 
can be obtained to create the new office. 

Colo- 
president of 
W. 
Par- 


Parsons, dean of 
elected 
Dr. 
Hinman, resigned some time ago. Dr. 
sons is a graduate of Amherst, Columbia and 
Yale. 
J. P. Barrensure, of Atoka, Okla., has been 
appointed as president of Northwestern State 
Normal School, to sueceed A. S. Faulkner, and 
W. T. Ford, of Edmond, has been named to 
succeed G. W. Gable at Northwestern Normal 


Dr. Epwin SMITH 
rado College, 


Marietta College, to succeed 


has been 


CGreorge 


He is a Congregational minister. 


School. 

Dr. Fayette L. Cook, for thirty-four years 
president of the South Dakota Normal School, 
at Spearfish, has resigned, and has been made 
president emeritus on half pay. 

Tue election is announced of the Very Rev. 
Dr. John A. 
Dame University, and the appointment of the 
Very Rev. John Cavanaugh, who resigned re 
cently as president of Notre Dame, as a pro- 
fessor of theology and advanced English at 


Burns as president of Notre 
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ily Cross House Washingt 
D. C. Announcement is also made of the ay 
pointment of the Dr. Matthew Sx 
as president of St. Edwards Colleg 
id of the Dr. 


Columbia Uni 


the H of Studies, 
Rev. 
macher 
Austin, 
Burk, as 
Portland, 


Tex., ar Rev. Fuge: 
versit; 


president of 
Ore. 


Evucene C. Gipney has been appointed d 
and vacati 


York ( 


rector of community center 
schools and playgrounds in New 


The salary is $5,000. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the election 
Thomas W. Bicknell as 
sche for Rhode 
June 7 in connection with the semi-centen 
The exercises wel! 


commissioner 


Island was observed 


ols 


of Rhode Island education. 
held at the Rhode Island Normal School a: 
an address was made by Commissioner Walter 
FE. Ranger. 


JosEPH Ler, formerly a member of the B 


+ 


committee and president of 


} 
on school 


t 
Playground and Recreation Association 


America, has been appointed president of 


+} 


Community Service, Inc., an organizat 


which is to take the place of the War Can 
Community Service. 

THE agricultural building at the Kans 
State Agricultural 
Waters Hall in honor of Dr. Henry Jackso 
Waters, former president of the college, n 
W ec 


College has been name 


managing editor of the Kansas City 
Star. 

Tue honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on Miss Sophonisba Preston Breckir 
ridge, assistant professor of social economy 
the University of Chicago, at the recent con 
mencement of Oberlin College. 


Captain Lawrence J. Core, professor 
psychology at the University of Colorado, has 
received his discharge from the army and h 
returned to the university. 


Dr. BertHotp Louis Utiman, of the Un 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been made he 
of the department of Latin at the University 
of Iowa. 

Kansas City 


Cuarues E. Rogers, of the 


Star, has been appointed associate professo 
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of industrial journalism, Kansas State Agri- 


cultural College 


Proressor T. Brarmsrorp Ropertson, 


fesscr of biochemistry in the University 


Toronto, formerly of the University of Cali 
fornia, has been appointed to succeed the late 


Stirling as professor of phys- 


Adelaide, 


Sir Edward C 
iology in the U 


Australia. 

THE x. Jd. F. 
appointed headmaster of St. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


\iversity of South 


Rev. BICKERSTETH has been 


Pe te r’s ( ‘oll re, 


HALL, 


member of the 


Dr. WINIFIELD Scott for more than 


twenty years a faculty of 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to take charge of the 
newly organized department of social hygien 
of the Presbyterian Board of Temperance and 
Moral Welfare. 


GaLpPin, professor of agri- 


the college of 


Dr. Cuaries J. 
cultural economy in agriculture 
University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
inted economist in charge of stud- 
of the United States Department of Agri- 


of the 


farm-life 


culture. 

Louris Jacoss, a teacher in Public Schoo] 83, 
Manhattan, accused of being a conscientious 
New York 


bjector, has been dismissed by the 


City Board of Education. 


Durinc Superintendents’ Week at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from July 14 to 18 inclu- 
sive, educational conferences under the super- 

3] mn of Director Charles Hubbard Judd were 
held each evening of the week. Superintend- 
nt Shattuck O. Hartwell, of St. Paul, Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Morrison, of the School of 
Education, Superintendent John W. Withers, 
of St. Louis, Superintendent James O. Engle- 
man, of Decatur, and Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, 
were among those to give addresses. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CuHase, the newly 
elected president of the University of North 
Carolina, was born in Groveland, Mass., thirty- 
six years ago, and was educated in the public 
schools of that town and at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He was a graduate student in psychol- 
ogy under Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 1908-10 at 
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became profess r 
death of Dr. Ei 
was named as ac 


} 


eral arts 
M. H 
1918. 


Professor Stacy, when he | 


upon tl 


Stacy as ch: 


He held that posit 


the faculty. 
Tut 


who will 


names of ten American 
receive $1,000 to e1 
to Sweden to study in 

America, 
been announced by the American-S 
which 
The men appointed are: 
Princeton, N. J., Prineeton University: Harry 
of Urbana, IIL, U Mis 
Chester C. Stewart, of Wilmington. 
Institute of Technology: 
Wyo., University 
of Worcester, 
Mass., Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Clar 
ence N. Ostergren, of Hoboken, N. J 
School; William S. Moir, of Boston, 
Mass., Yale F School; Henry M. Mi 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
at Syracuse University; 
Munhall, Penn.., 


entific School, and Thomas Fraser, of Urbana, 


Swedish students who come to 
‘andinavian 
arranged rchang 


Foundation, the ints 


Samuel G. Frantz, of 
F. Lancey niversity of 
sour ; 
Del., Massachusetts 
Harry W 


of Wyoming; Robert C. Sessions, 


Titus, of Laramie, 


, Sheffield 
Scientific 
orestry 
State School 

Rudolph fk 


Shefhic ld Se 


loney, of 
Forestry 

Zetterstrand, of 
Ill., University of Dlinois. Four of these met 
will study chemistry, two hydro-electrical eng 
neering, two forestry, and two metallurgy 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY $50,000 by 
the will of Arthur and 
$10,000 by the will of Samuel K. Martin. Mr, 
Sturges also left $50,000 to St. Paul’s School, 


Concord, N. H. 


recelves 


Pemberton Sturgis, 


THe Texas senate has eliminated from the 


annual educational appropriation bill a pro 


vision which would have prohibited the teach 
ing of the German language in the University 
of Texas and has reinstated an appropriation 
of $2,000 a instructor 


year for a German 
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Similar action had previously been taken by 


the lower house. 


] 


By a vote of three to two the Appellate 
Court has reversed 
the order of Justice Hotchkiss, 
Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the Board of 
Education, to himself and his books 
before Commissioner of Accounts Hirschfield 
investigation of the Board of Educa- 
Mayor Hylan. 


“The education law pro- 


Division of the Suprem: 
directing 


submit 


for an 


tion ordered by Page 


Justice 
said in his opinion: 
vides safeguards and checks against the im- 
proper expenditure of funds of the Board of 
Education and a proceeding for investigation 
of complaints against that board. There is, 
therefore, no necessity for the exercise of this 
power by the Accounts. 
The Board of 
amined. It objected to an 
vestigation of its methods and accounts, and 


Commissioner of 
Education vouchers to be ex- 
inquisitorial in- 
the haling of its officers and employees before 
an officer who has no legitimate purpose to 
serve, to permit the conducting of an exami- 
nation into its affairs. The Commissioner of 
Accounts only has authority to issue subpenas 
in investigations that are within his jurisdic- 
tion. As he had no jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter, the subpeena issued by him could 
be safely and properly disregarded.” 

Oxford has 
graduates 


Tue University of passed a 
statute 
American colleges and universities who may 
enter Oxford senior standing, with exemption 


This makes it possible for the 


granting to of approved 


from Greek. 
military exemptions 


A.B. 


first time (aside from 
granted during the war) to obtain the 


degree from Oxford without Greek. 

At a conference of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, held in London on May 23, 
it was unanimously resolved: “ That this con- 
ference of British the 
representatives who are about to proceed to 


universities desires 
visit the universities of France to convey to 


them its cordial greetings and congratula- 
tions, and its desire for the growth and con- 
solidation of their fraternal relations, in the 
interests both of humane learning and science 


and of international comity and progress.” 
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Ir is reported in the London Times that at 
the opening ceremony, of the recently estab- 
lished University of Hamburg, the rector, 
Professor Rathgen, compared the present con- 
the condition of 


than a 


dition of Germany with 
Prussia a little 
He applied to the new university the dic- 
tum of Friedrich Wilhelm IIL, made at 


the foundation of the University of Berlin in 


more century ago 


1810: “ The state must restore by intellectual 
effort what it has lost in effort.” 
There has been an academic gymnasium in 


physical 


Hamburg for three centuries, and an attempt 
to transform this into a university was frus- 
trated by the revolution of 1848. In January 
of this year the return of demobilized men 
and officers created a great demand for higher 
instruction, and university courses, attended 
by 1,200 full students, were begun. The work 
of the old Colonial Institute has been taken 
over, and as Hamburg is the chief port of 
Germany, the commercial side of the univer- 
sity is to be prominent. A special object is to 
be “study of the culture of other peoples, 
mental and 


organizations and 


The new university is to adapt 


their social 
moral ideas.” 
itself to the changed spirit of the day, but it 
is to serve democracy “more by training its 
future leaders than by trying to raise the 


general level of education.” 


THE grace authorizing the vice-chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge to inform Mr. 
Fisher that the university would weleome a 
comprehensive inquiry into its financial re- 
sources and approving an application to the 
government for an emergency grant pending 
such inquiry has passed the senate without 
opposition. At the University of Oxford, on 
June 10, the question of an application for a 
government grant came before convocation, 
and by 12 votes to 88 it was decided to au- 
thorize the vice-chancellor to apply for a gov- 
ernment grant or grants, and to accept the 
same on behalf of the university on condition 
that the university should cooperate with the 
government in an inquiry to be made into its 
whole resources and the use which is being 
made of them. Nature remarks that it ap- 
pears to be generally allowed throughout the 
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university that a large accession of funds is 
necessary for the efficient working of the sci- 
entific departments under present-day condi- 
tions; nor does there seem to be any wide- 
spread objection to such an inquiry as is pro- 
posed. In several quarters, however, distrust 
is felt as to the possible effect of control by 
the Board of Education, which appears to be 
an unavoidable consequence of the acceptance 
of a grant of public money. The independ- 
ence hitherto enjoyed by the university in 
educational and administrative matters is be- 


stake. The 


view, however, has prevailed that these appre- 


lieved by a minority to be at 


hensions are groundless, or at least are not 
sufficient to outweigh the positive advantages 
to be gained by approaching the government. 

THE British Board of Education has issued 
to local education authorities a memorandum 
schools. Ac- 


cording to an abstract in the London 


on the staffing of continuation 
Times 
it states that it is calculated that a complete 
system of continuation schools, if brought into 
existence at the present time, would require 
the services of 32,000 teachers at the end of 
three years. The curricula of the schools will, 
as a rule, require the cooperation of two main 
groups of class teachers. One of these groups 
will consist of teachers of general subjects, of 
whom some will be mainly expert in science 
and mathematics, and others in English sub- 
jects; that is to say, not merely literature and 
composition, but also history and geography, 
and such elements of economies and sociology 
for the education of 
The other 


specialists, largely con- 


as may prove suitable 
wage earners and citizens to be. 
group will consist of 
cerned with subjects of a practical character, 
such as housewifery, gardening, manual crafts, 
drawing and singing, or with physical exer- 


There 


teachers of modern languages, and a certain 


cises, will be a certain number of 
number, in increasing proportion as pupils be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen come to be dealt 
with, of teachers of the technical subjects re- 
quired by skilled workers in industry and com- 
merce. Provision must also be made for some 
instruction in simple physiology and the laws 


of health. Though there will be some turn- 
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over of secondary 
ers to the 
pected that the 


new 


be an academic one, composed 
sons who have looked to teaching 
mparatively early 


that the 


career from a « 
board also takes the view idem c 


teachers should, as a rule, be graduates. One 
difficulty 


schools could not start 


great was that the continuatior 


until there was a r 


sonable prospect of suitable teachers, whil 
would not readily 
courses unless 


educated men and women 


enter upon training their 


chances of continuous employment were 


sonably secure. To meet this difficulty 
establishment of day continuation schools 

is advocated, and local edu- 
asked to d ill 

power to foster and enc 
this 


a voluntary basis 
eation authorities are 
urage pri 


ments in direction. 


FOLLOWING 


persistent 
educational circles 
armistice last Novemb 
of Hamburg has been f 
cording to reports reachir 
versity has taken over 
Institute and much atten 
“ commercial instruction, : 
of the | 
ganizations and mental and 
Profess 


f other peoples. thei 


i 


culture « 
m ral 
the opening ceremony, 
rector, applied to the new 
Wilhelm 


founding of the University 


tum of Friedrich 


“The state must restore by 


what it has lost in 
Board of Educat 


voted to give each teacher a1 nerease of $300 


THE 


a year above the 1914 schedule. Under t} 
- 


new schedule the maximum salary, for 


teachers, is raised to $1,155 


teachers $1,500 is the highes 


teachers will recieve 


well as the $300 increas 


A COMPLETE conservatory of m 
known as The Texas 
Music, will be establish 


next fall. O 


Institute 


Texas ympet 











piano, voice, organ, violin and other string in- 
struments, and facilities for practise will be 
provided. The Institute of Applied 
Music will be affiliated with the University and 


the courses offered in that institution for 


Texas 


with 
a complete education in music, either as an ac- 
complishment or as a profession, A prospectus 
will be off the press 


soon and may be received by applying to the 


giving full information 
secretary of The Texas Institute of Applied 
Music, Station, Austin. 

Facutty members at Ohio State University 


University 


have held a preliminary organization meeting, 
which was presided over by F. W. Coker, pro- 
fessor in the department of political science. 
It was the consensus of opinion that it would 
be unwise to call the organization a union or 


to affiliate with the American Federation of 


Labor. All colleges are represented in the 
Heads of 


| mr fe SSOrS 


organization. departments, pro- 


assistant and instructors 
An official statement said that 
the faculty members organized “ to develop in 
full 


responsibility in matters pertaining 


fessors, 
are members. 
the teaching body a and vivid sense of 
colleetive 
to the university, to facilitate the formation 
and expression of faculty opinion and to pro- 
vide effective means of initiative and action in 
issues both of educational policy and condi- 
tions of work.” Without such an organization 
there is no way of getting opinions of the fac- 
ulty and bringing them to the attention of the 
president, board of trustees, or the 


At the next session of the legisla- 


public, 
legislature. 
ture the organization expects to make demands 
for increases in faculty members’ salaries. 
The legislature at its recent session gave the 
university $47,000 less for salaries for next 


year than was spent for the purpose last year. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OUR PARASITIC COLLEGES 


THe wonderful growth of our colleges in 
recent years, the ever-increasing numbers of 
their students and instructors, their magnifi- 
cent buildings, libraries and laboratories, their 
elaborate organization of multifarious courses, 
departments and schools are the ground for a 
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generally prevailing confidence that the young 


and rising generation is abundantly assured 
of the attainment of knowledge and culture 


and social usefulness. Both long practical ex- 


perience as student and instructor in colleges 
(two private institutions and four state uni- 


versities) and substantial indirect acquaint- 


ance with conditions in many other institu- 


tions of higher learning in various parts of 


cony ineced 


the country have me beyond a 
doubt that with the exception of the schools 
for the well-established professions most of 
our colleges are a social waste—that our 


boasted higher education is mostly an illusion. 


The opportunities afforded for education 
are, of course, admirable, and the averagi 


natural ability of the students is generally 


high. At the 


very 


beginning of their college life 


probably a large majority of students 
have noble aspirations of attainment, but the 
the 


enthusiasm for learning soon wanes on 


part of most of them, and they give the most 
of their four years in college to social and 
affairs and They 
learn that it to the tra- 


place to take educational mat- 


athletic general idleness. 


all soon is contrary 
ditions of the 
ters seriously, and all but a few of them act 
accordingly. Under such conditions a college 
diploma is no evidence whatever of the attain- 
ment of either culture or knowledge, but, on 
the contrary, is presumptive evidence of four 
years’ experience that is more of a hindrance 
than a help to either individual or social 
welfare. 

The success of college graduates in various 
that 


even their remarkable showing in the recent 


vocations has long been apparent, and 


war are, unfortunately, no refutation of this 


position. For college students are a _ very 


select group, whose natural ability is far 


above the average. 
If the general public, who pay the taxes or 


otherwise bear the burden of the support of 


these institutions, knew half the real truth 
about their internal conditions, the institu- 
tions would soon be “either mended or 


ended.” 
The 


young women, can not of course be discharged 


students themselves, young men and 
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entirely of responsibility for this shameful 
But youth is youth, and it is 
that 
the conditions 

The chief 


upon the instructors and the officers 


state of affairs. 


practically inevitabk youth will degen- 


erate where are favorable to 


degeneration. responsibility lies, 
of course, 
of the colleges. 

The 


to decent 


hold their students 
Doubt- 
natural 


instructors do not 
standards of attainment. 
less this is due, to some extent to a 
ti ndency to follow the line of least resistance 
—to be easy-going and to gratify the students 
by giving them credits above their just deserts. 
But such inclination to leniency would prob- 


1? 


ably be very generally resisted if it were not 


for conditions that invite, if they do not com- 
pel the contrary. 

Competition for numbers of students is the 
the whole trouble- 


fundamental cause of 


competition among institutions, competition 


among schools, competition among depart- 
ments, competition among instructors. 

The presidents of the colleges know thi: 
whose support the colleges 


the public, upon 


depend, are easily deceived by external ap- 


pearance and they are therefore generally in- 
terested mainly in developments that make for 
show—all in the long run depending upon the 
number of students enrolled. They are ac- 

rdingly disposed to discourage high scholas- 
tie standards that are likely to reduce attend- 
ance, and to encourage lax methods that will 
make numbers of The 
deans of the chiefs take 
their cue from the president, and their rivalry 
The whole 


involved 


for large students. 


schools and below 
still further reduces the standards. 
hierarchy of administration is thus 


a criminal conspiracy against education. 
The “ efficiency ” of 


tion, their promotion are determined, for the 


instructors, their reten- 


most in accordance with the mere size 


of their classes, and they are thus practically 


part, 


forced to maintain standards that will attract 
students to their classes. “ Popular” courses 
are in this way encouraged to the disparage- 
ment of real teaching and sound scholarship. 

Those of us who are directly engaged in 
this work and who see and admit to ourselves 
are at times appalled 


the unwelcome truth 
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at these evils. and becon e mor 


satistied and discouraged the 


connected with them. Each of 


hopes that h Ss more or less of 


to the generality of guiltv instru 


that, at any rate, the benefits to th 


splendid minority of earnest studen 


thoroughly profit from their college car 


spite of adverse conditions more than 


the waste of the majority. But, probably, 


we could be absolutely honest with oursel 


to admit that most of us 


we should have 
actually parasites and do not return to soci 
from soci 


nd 


university, and long 


the equivalent of what we receive 


I am myself often utterly tired sick 
my position in the 
some kind of 

The outlook 


very discouraging 


a socially useful oce 


for any constructive 
But the first 

the reform of our colleges is exposur 
evil conditions of their administratior 
Neither students nor alumni have 


toward 


+ 
peneraily 


shown themselves friendly 


ment that would “turn the dear old college 
into a damned educati nal institution.” 


Little aid can be expected from the presidents 
of the colleges. Many of them are sadly lack 
ing in scholarly interests and scholarly trai 
and but few of them are known for con- 
tribution to any kind of 
One of has latterly made h 
obnoxious to his 
and oft-repeated affirmative 


“ Should 


ing, 
progress W hatever 


mself very 


them 


many of brethren by s 


emphatic answer 
to the 
study?” 
The 


al reform is to entrust the 


studs nts 
like 


generally 


question college 
There 


only 


are hardly any others 


him. remedy that can 
effect a r 1dminis- 
tration of the colleges to the scholars them 
are engaged in teaching There is, 


hope 


for enla 


selves who 


therefore, a litth for better things in the 


recent movement ring 
college faculties. 


A Western CoLLect 


QUOTATIONS 
WHAT TEACHERS WANT 
United 


States make their views and demands regard 


How ean the 500.000 teachers of the 


ing education heard? The conven 
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National Education Association, just closed 
in Milwaukee, took unusual significance from 
two events. One was the proposal of a plan 
of reorganization by which this great annual 
“open” meeting should become a representa- 
tive convention, its members carefully chosen 
on numerical basis by the teachers’ organiza- 
tions. The other was the offering of the most 
sweeping set of resolutions ever approved—a 
program including the creation of a national 
department of education, passage of pending 
legislation for the federal support of educa- 
tion in the states and the “equalization of 
educational opportunity,” and energetic Amer- 
icanization work. Last year the N. E. A. an- 
nounced a campaign for 200,000 members by 
1920. The impelling motive behind reorgani- 
zation is clearly a belief that it can be made a 
powerful and thoroughly representative mouth- 
piece of American teachers; while its empha- 
sis on an ambitious program shows its hope 
that it can impress the people and lawmakers. 
The clash between certain N. E. A. leaders 
and the movement to unionize teachers was 
made clear by a Chicago delegation. Miss 
Margaret Haley indignantly pointed out that 
“the most active proponents of reorganiza- 
tion are those who are violently opposed to the 
affiliation of teachers with labor unions.” The 
“active proponents ” were undoubtedly proud 
to admit it. The union movement has spread 
apace; a year ago thirty teachers’ bodies, from 
New York to Los Angeles, from St. Paul to 
the Canal Zone, had joined the American 
Federation, and progress since has been steady. 
It has more and more distressed conservative 
educators. They give four fundamental rea- 
sons why it seems deplorable. The teachers, 
first, bear no such relation to their employers 
am 
as do ordinary industrial workers. They serve 
the state, and are rather designated public 
agents than “ employees.” They do not create 
wealth in which they are entitled to a meas- 
urable share, but imponderable values, for 
which they are rewarded according to public 
appreciation. Their unionization is largely a 
sham, for they organize less to exert con- 
certed economic pressure than political pres- 
sure through an alliance with labor. Second, 
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in their special relation to their employers 
they have special means of satisfying just 
demands. The laborer has often to face the 
private employer’s consistent selfishness, but 
the teacher can appeal to public generosity by 
enlightening the public opinion. Third, in 
unionizing they identify themselves with a 
special and sometimes narrow element in thi 
community, and one often involved in hot 
controversy. The teachers have to consider 
how employers may feel, in certain junctures, 
about placing their children under instructors 
‘affliated” with unions; how non-unior 
workers may feel, and how professional met 
with no special interest in either union or em- 
plovers’ activities will feel. Fourth, the unio: 
will take the place of organizations which 
might be of much broader value. 

This last argument the N. E. A. has every 
right to stress. Educational problems were 
urgent enough before the war. With faults 
in our education plainly demonstrated under 
the strain, with Europe taking impressiv 
measures for educational reorganization, the 
country needs what information and counsel 
the great body of teachers can furnish. Their 
influence should be felt in the separate com- 
munities, and nationally in some authorita- 
tive way. Except rarely, teachers’ unions 
would be as ill-adapted to form and lead senti- 
ment as have proved one or two teachers’ 
bodies with which New York city is ac 
quainted, narrow, squabbling, and interested 
chiefly in selfish lobbying. But such a digni 
fied, intelligent, publie spirited organization 
as the N. E. A., if well founded upon state 
and local organizations, might serve large and 
useful ends. The type of organzation is re 
quired which would develop professional con- 
sciousness and pride and a demand for high 
standards; would establish effective channels 
for the expression of teachers’ opinions on edu- 
cational matters; would supply the public 
with full and correct information; would 
demonstrate the need for greater expenditures 
in education and for more federal activity to 
spur and assist the states, and would work al- 
ways to increase the harmony among the rank 
and file of teachers, the administrative staffs, 
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he public. These I 
laid down by the N. E. A. six 
The N. E. A.’s 


iave great faith in the possibilities of reor- 


Je months 
chief leaders cl arly 


anization. 


at Milwaukee that he hoped to see many field 


Ex-President George Strayer said 


organizers at work, educational units multi- 
Y ied i the land, 


llion teachers 


and that “when our half 
educational 


in kee pr 


ng with national progress, these demands will 


agree upon 


policies and make insistent demands 
be heard in Congress.” The new president, 
Mrs. J. C 


Washington, declared 


Preston, state superintendent in 


that an inclusive 


asso- 


ciation of teachers “could accomplish won- 
ders.” 
Many educators plainly hope th 


irs will 


next few 
rapid centralization of 
United States. They 
ay fail of obtaining a department of edu- 
the federal appropriations of the 
Smith-Towner Bill, but still trust that 
cal administration may more and more yield 
state i 


witness a 


educational work in the 


tion or 
will 
state administration, administration 
more and more admit federal advice and help. 
Naturally, in view of this hope, a larger and 
etter ce ntralized organization of the teachers 
The New York 


f the country is desirable.- 


ening Post. 


STATE SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION! 


Mvucu has been said before this committee 
nd elsewhe re in opposition to the bills which 
distribution 


the 


for the establishing and 
state fund, 
that this commonwealth 


s been a matter of local 


provide 


fa educational based on 


the ry education in 
initiative, support 
nd control. This theory has rather startled 
e, because what little I know of the 


nd course of education in this commonwealth 


history 
s led me to believe that the opposite theory 
as true; namely, that such educational stand- 


ards as we have in this commonwealth are due 


Michael H. 


the city of 


of Honorable Sullivan, 


the school committee of 


Statement 
hairman of 
Boston, at the hearing before the committee on 
of the Massachusetts 
tive to the establishment of a general school fund. 


lueation Legislature rela- 


wholly to a \ 
port of the spe: 
a statement of J 
of that ec 
excerpts from wha 


MmmMiss! 


The Massachusett 
tense local interest 


munity sentiment that illiteracy has n 


intel 


a progressive, 

And 
the fathers of 
lishment, out 
where the children 
together ar 
This 


characteristic 


brought 


begun. sense of 


renerally 
lander, and in the course of 
on every hillside where the 


planted their settlement and 


house would be almost 


the 


found, 


] schoolhouse 


} 


several millior S raise 


distributed by the 


fund of 


ation and 


into every city and town in the 


large as well as the small, the 


poor. This, it is planned, shall be accompani 


supervision of all schools by board of 


tion and by the establishment standards 


board for the various factors e1 ng WU 


And in 


of the board may be enforced, an ») give san 


administration. order 


the standa 


and effect to its supervisory powers, it is pr 


that this board may withhold funds from any city 


or town wherein the requirements preseribed by this 


board are not, in its judgment, comphed with 


There would thus be set up a central supreme au 


in the board of educ on du 


last 


thority 
would seem in the 


education throughout th: 
Brett set forth 


edu 


this commonwealth is now 


Those statements of Mr. 


clearly and with great assurance that th 
cational system in 
and always has been du 
intensity, 


initiative, support 


and in no way due to any law or policy 
commonwealth, and that it is now proposed to 
depart from that policy to a state-wide p 
and central control. 


I desire to test his theory 
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the history of some of the legislative enact- 
ments, school investigations and judicial de- 
Cis this 


wealth from the earliest to the present times. 


ms touching education in common- 


I trust that in so doing I may prove to you 


that the course of publie education, such 
actual progress as it has made, and such suec- 
cess as its present status throughout the com- 


monwealth shows, are due entirely to a vigor 
ous state poliey. 

In 1636 the 
appropriation of four hundred pounds for the 
school or college. A uni- 


General Court authorized ar 


establishment of a 


which 


versity was established at Cambridge, 
we now know as Harvard University. 

The first educational ordinance of the 
colony was passed in 1642. It required the 


Selectmen of every town to have a vigilant eve 
over their brethren and neighbors to see that none 
of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any of 
their families as not to endeavor to teach by then 

others their children and apprentices so 


selves and | 


much learning as may enable them perfectly to 
read the English tongue and a knowledge of the 


capital laws. 
this ordinance 


a fine of twenty 


A failure to comply with 


was punishabl 
In this same year, also, another act of the 


by shillings. 
Legislature enjoined upon municipal author- 
ities the duty of making education universal, 
but not necessarily free. 


In 1647 a law was passed making the 


sup- 
port of publie schools compulsory, and edu- 
the first act of its 


this 


cation universal and free 
kind in this At 
ordered also that every town should establish 
which should 


and 


country. time it was 


and maintain a grammar school, 
fit pupils for the university in Cambridge, 
violation of this act was punishable by fine. 


In 1683 all towns of five hundred families 


two grammar 


In 1692 (se 


were to maintain 

schools and two writing schools. 
Colonial Laws, Chapter 11, pages 16 and 17) a 
law was enacted that stated as a maximum of 
state 


required 


government that all the people of the 
should be educated by the state. The promo- 
of under this act 


provision heavy 


tion learning was secured 
for imposing penalties 


Yet, 


by 


for neglect. notwithstanding the enact- 
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ment of that law and the penalties provided, 
in 1701 (see Province Laws, Chapter 20, pages 
32 and 34) another act was passed which r 
cited the of 1692 and followed with this 


preamble : 


act 


The of which wholesome and neces 


sary law is shamefully neglected by divers tow 


observance 


and the penalty thereof not required, tendir 


greatly to the nourishment of ignorance and 


religion, whereof grievous complaint is made. 


Provision was accordingly made in the Stat 
‘. 


1701 to double the penalties for failur 
act, 


ute of 


to comply with the 


+ 


and justices of 
peace and grand jurors were charged with 
quiry and proper presentment of violations 
this act. 

After the passage of these drastic 
the well-to-do the 
not publie or free education, set up schools 
Thus were taken away practical 
of th 


asure 


nit 


and friends of educat 


their own. 
all the 
means, education, influence and social positi 


people who were, by reason 


best fitted and situated to secure compliar 





with the law, with the result that the masses 


again become more and more neglected edu 


cationally, and private schools abounded 
those favored classes. 1711 act w 
passed (Province Laws, Chapter 1, 


and 172) which recited in the preamble tl 


So in an 


pages lt 


For as much as the well educating and instru 
ing of children and youth in families and scl 
are a necessary means to propagate religion a1 
good manners and the conversation and examplk 
heads of families and schools having great 
ence on those under their care and government a 
an imitation thereof, no person shall presume 
set up or keep a scho y] without the allowance a 
approbation of the proper authority; and if a 
person shall be so hardy as to offend against 
provisions he shall forfeit a heavy penalty t 
inflicted as long as his school shall continue and 
often as he may be prosecuted therefor. 


] 


Thus we see the struggle the colonial gov 


ernment had to keep the lamp of public lear 


} 
"* 


ing burning at all in most parts of the color 


A sufficient number of people, however, wer 


conscious of the calamity that would bef 
the colony if public education was not foster: 


and maintained for the benefit of the mass 
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and they succeeded in invoking the powers parish tax in addition to 
of the central government sufficiently to mak« Hence, it often happened tha 
public education universal and free, and to parishes would have school 
make some effort to impose the penalties pro- parish tax in addition to tho 
vided by law, even if they only partially sue- the town from a tax levied o1 
ceeded. I submit that if the central powers the whole town The term 
of the colony, those which correspond to our was not used in a religious sen 


present commonwealth, had not been constantly territorial division and later the na 


strengthened by legislative enactment, zeal changed to district. This law made 


ously enforced, free, public education would parish or district schools permissibl 
have ceased to exist fifty years before the con- many towns adopted this small 
stitution. There was a constant struggle be- method that during the 
n the central government, on the side of lowing and until the first educational 

free education for the masses, and the private under the constitution, almost every 
school, supported by men of means and those’ that had any thickly se lage or com 
social classes who still delighted in serving munity had subdivided into parish or district 
nd imitating a lingering aristocracy, va ‘hools. Thus began a system and method of 
a struggle of selfishness and the belief 1 education, disintegrating and pen 
class superiority, against the spirit of free which proved in the first fifty 
government—not then reduced to writing constitution to be, no 
and the belief that only in the education ‘ in education, but peri 
the masses could any sort of freedom, either the masses in th 
of conscience or government, be secured. No, plete illiteracy. 

entlemen, the schoolhouses did not spring up Those were th: 
in every vale and on every hillside because the and regulating the 
hardy pioneer willed it, but becar a central period. 
power compelled it on pain of penalty. It will be observed 

I regret that I must draw i icture foregoing acts was broadly 


} 


of the necessity of coercion of the mass of the applying to all the towns in 
early settlers in regard to public education. It will be observed further tl 
T would much rather accept Mr. Brett’s por- earliest enactments every citizen h: 
traval of those early pioneers educationally, dren or the control of children or 
but within the family circle we must not de- tices was charged on pain of penalty, not only 
ceive ourselves. We must deal with the facts. with giving those children and apprentices a 
On the other hand, it is rather pleasing to} minimum amount of education, 
e to feel that we have progressed since those that his brethren did likewise; and further 
vs, and to feel that there is—with all that more that while from 1647 education has been 
justly be said to the contraryv—existing universal and free, 
mong the inhabitants of the cities and towns been compulsory. 
the state to-day, taken as a whole, a greater I am unable to find any 
voluntary inclination toward education than colonial period that indicates in the slig 
ever existed in the old days. degree that the education of the young 
Before leaving the colonial laws let me call left to the will or desire of the pare: 
vour attention to an act of 1768—the last edu- guardian, master or even the town 
cational act before the constitution. It pro- then, comes this notion that education in 
vided that parishes, which were then terri- period was voluntary? Truly, gentlemen, 
torial and not poll, could levy taxes for the am unable to guess, even. If there is any one 
support of education and maintain schools’ characteristic of the educational enactments 


within their own bounds. This gave rise to a of the colonial period that can not be mis 
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taken, it that one which indicates the power 


in the central government to demand and en- 
for the the 


masses of 


force public education 


people. 

Now, after that experience of one hundred 
and fifty years, what did the framers of it say 
for education when they came to write the 


state constitution / 
I read 


stitution, as 


section 2 of chapter 5 of the Con- 


follows: 


Wisdom and knowledge as well as 
fused generally among the body of the peop 
ing necessary for the preservation of their rights 


ind as these depend on spreading the 
the 


and liberties; : 


opportunities and advantages of education in 


various parts of the country, and among the dif 


ferent orde rs of the people, ut shall be the duty of 
legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 


literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of 


them; especially the university at Cambridge 


public schools and grammar schools in the town, 


Massachusetts who framed 
of 


If the people of 


our constitution, with an experience one 


hundred and fifty years, thought that local ini- 


tiative, intensity, support and direction of pub- 
lic education were as strong as Mr. Brett states 
in his report, would they have put into the con- 


stitution any such preamble and charge of duty 
to support public education upon all future leg- 
islatures and magistrates of the state? Rather 
would they not have been more likely moved to 
have put in place of Section 2, Chapter 5, a 
preamble of this great town and community 
spirit of education, with a direction to leave it 
to its own initiative and thus save it from the 
intermeddling hand of the general government ? 
The constitution is the written expression, by 
preambles here and there, of the experience of 
the one hundred and fifty years that preceded 
it, with directions to tribunals, which it pro- 
vided the machinery for establishing, to do 
things and to other 
things. Here, at least, 


halfway from the beginning of the settlement 


certain avoid certain 


we have one milestone, 


of this commonwealth to the present, stating 
with clearness and certainty the experience of 
the past and direction for public education for 


the future throughout the commonwealth. 
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In 1789 the first educational law under thx 
constitution was enacted, requiring every town 
ol. And it was furthe: 
towns may be divided int 
attendance 


to maintain a sch 
ordered that the 
in order to facilitate the 


districts, 


of the children in the schools. It was ordered 
also, that towns of two hundred families should 


constitute a minimum number for the sup 
porting of a grammar school, and that teachers 
should have a certificate of good moral as we 
as intellectual character. 

was mandatory and compulsiv. 


T} 
e 


the district school was t 


This act 
Most of the 


original purpose of 


7 
scnools. 


towns had district 
enable wealthy groups of people within a singk 
township to have better schools for themse] 

at large could or would afford 


other side of the purpose, 


than the town 


Or, to state 


the 
was this: The well-to-do were not willing to be 
taxed for the education of the poor to the san 
extent that they were willing to pay for th 
education of their own children; and there 
no reason for believing that human nature in 
that respect, at least, has changed much to this 
day, although it may be less apt to reveal itself 
so nakedly. 

Later, another purpose and justification of 
was that it brought the 


What it actually accom 


this district 
school to the child. 
plished was to bring the poorest kind of 
school to the child, which is worse than m 
school at all. It resulted in practise that the 


education of the child was as poor as the com 


system 


munity in which he was born or lived; that 
from the outside of that district he was to re 
ceive no help or inspiration; that he was to bé 
educated to resemble the poverty and want of 
culture in his immediate district. He fared 


as well, but no better, than the locality in 


which he lived. If the region was poor in na 
ture’s bounty, so would its education be poor; 
if the people of the district had no materia! 
wealth, to that same want would the child be 
held educationally; if the people of the dis 


trict were without education, no help was 
given the child to get a better teacher than the 
uneducated could select. 


Now began a system of independent educa 
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so small that the 


tensity, and control of 


support 


tricts and local communities for the first tim: 


controlled the central or state 


government, so 


enforcement of the mandatory and compul 


sive statutes relating to education were not in- 


sisted upon, and for fifty years the towns of the 


commonwealth, subdivided on an average 
ten districts each, practically unmolested 


the state government, gave such an exhibiti 

and demonstration of their utter unfitness and 
inability to achieve, or even approach, educa- 
tionally, the standards set up by law and prac- 
tise of the colony, prescribed by the state con- 
stitution, and enacted by the state legislature, 
that a fear for the life of the new government 
was felt, and that total illiteracy would soon 
be the condition of the masses of the people 
All sorts of palliative measures were employed. 
The town of Dedham, for instance, in 1817 was 
indicted, tried before a jury, found guilty and 
fined 


its children 


education to all 
state law and to 
provide properly qualified teachers. 


for failure to furnish 


as required by 


The case 
Massachusetts Judicial Decisions at page 191, 
under the name of Commonwealth vs. The In- 
habitants of Dedham. 

In 1826 the office of 


created, the selectmen, in whose hands, largely, 


school committee was 
educational matters had been theretofore, hav- 
But this new office made no 
filled 


from the same population and the system re- 


ing utterly failed. 
substantial difference, because it was 
mained. 

The district school through the first third of 
the nineteenth century, instead of being the 
educational shrine where every citizen brought 
his children for enhightenment and intellectual 
inspiration, and to the support of which he con- 
tributed so lavishly from his scanty bounty, as 
it is now sought to make us believe, was, in 
point of fact, the center around which the 
most greedy and contentious spirits battled, 
not for the best interests of the education of 
the children, but among many others for the 
advantage of material supremacy, such as the 
location of the school building, the selection, 
or may be the boarding of, the teacher, the 


is reported in the 16th Report of 
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serious and 


were, I need 


or against 
Judicial C 


} 1 


icled in the reports 
of indictment of thé 
If it be true—and I think 
ative—that less than 
actions reach the 
you can, with some rough dé 
compute the extent of m 
growing out of district scho 
In any event, and as a matter 
for a period of equal length 
sixteen cases pertaining to Ma 
lic schools reached the highest 

The legislature struggled with the situation 
every year, but never considered abolishing 
although i ried ab 


The fact 


system, 
way to remedy it. 
masses were becoming more at 
education. This absolutism in 

trol and standards of education became 
that when Horace Mann g: 
1837, he 


number of children between the 


ithered the 
found, among other thin 
and sixteen years, Who were gettin 
tion at all, was greater than the entire popu 
lation of the same ages in the counties of Suf 


folk, Middlesex, the 


counties in the state. Or to state it in fig 


Essex and three largest 


ures: Over 53,000 ch or nearly one third 


the number in the whole , were getting no 


than 
two fifths, were getting only two months in the 


education at all, while 70,000, or more 


winter. The school year was four months and 
one week in length. The teachers were so in 
efficient that almost four hundred schools were 
‘broken up” every year, which meant driving 
the teacher out and ending the school for that 
year. There were insufficient or no text-books 
in many places—no school libraries or even 
More than one third of the 


school- 


town libraries. 


districts—about one thousand—had no 








SS 


houses at all, or what was worse, houses or 
places that were unfit, measured by any stand- 
ard, for assembling the young. 

The mind and disposition of the people of 
the commonwealth regarding public education 
about 1830 were described by Mr. Mann as in 
a condition of “dormancy and deadness.” 
The worst characteristic of ignorance and the 
first few steps in ordering it, which has been 
called “some schooling,” is, that those 
afflicted are not aware of their own condition 
and the more afflicted the more unaware they 
So when the very depths of this per- 


about 


become. 


nicious district system was sounded 
1830, it was the friends of our form of govern- 
ment and the few remaining real friends of 
public education who began a campaign of 
knowledge of the situation, which resulted in 
the Massachusetts 
the State 


whose chief work 


the establishment of: first, 
School Fund im 1834; 
Board of Education in 1837, 
was to be the gathering of facts showing the 
condition of the schools, and awakening the 


secondly, 


people from the almost unconscious state into 
which they had fallen regarding public edu- 
cation; thirdly, the establishment of state nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers; and 
fourthly, the abolition of the district school as 
soon as possible. From 1837 to 1860, this 
commonwealth experienced an awakening in 
public education that made her for a time the 
model and inspiration of the other states in 
this union and even to some beyond the seas. 
My belief is that this awakening to the abso- 
lute necessity of public education in that day, 
and the program put 
could have been achieved without the services 


into operation, never 
and heroic sacrifices of that mental giant, that 
true friend of popular education and popular 
government, that lover of humanity—Horace 
Mann. 
building many ‘times without even seeing it, 
but I have never consciously passed that way 
without looking up respectfully and indebtedly 


I may have passed in front of this 


to the statue that represents to me, not only 
the man himself, but the heritage he has left 
to the generations that have followed, and are 
to follow him . 

(To be concluded) 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PRACTICAL USES OF AN ALGEBRA STANDARD 
SCALE 


STANDARD scales are seldom used in the field 
of secondary instruction. This is in part due 
to the fact that few have yet been devised and 
standardized, but in part also to the fact that 
many teachers do not know the practical uses 
to which these scales may be put. It is my 
purpose to show matters of both theoretical 
and practical significance that can be found 
from a set of such scales, namely the “ Hotz’s 
First Year Algebra Scales.”? 

During the month of April of the present 
year the scales were given under very favor- 
able conditions in a large and excellent private 
school. In the public schools, and in many 
private institutions, any student who makes 
application for admission is accepted, while in 
the consideration there is a 
process of selection. Each pupil, upon appli- 
cation, is required to furnish references as to 
character and to submit school reports which 
Except in 


school under 


represent fair scholastic ability. 


rare instances there is also an interview be- 
tween the prospective pupil and the principal, 
at which time the principal judges by methods 
of his own, the general fitness of the boy to 
take up the work of the school. This selection 
gives a group which still falls into a normal 
frequency curve but one which probably lies 
a little higher on the base line than one made 
from a similar group of pupils from the public 
schools. With such a group we may hope to 
obtain significant results and these results 
should furnish an interesting comparison with 
results from public schools, since very little of 
the testing has so far been done in private 


institutions. 
All the pupils tested had covered the 
branches of work examined by the scales, 


having had algebra for about one and a half 
years, There were fifty-five pupils tested, fifty 
of whom were boys. They were not reviewed 
before the tests were given, the series being 
follows: “ You have 


introduced to them as 


1 Published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y., 1918. Contribution No. 90. 
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about completed your work in algebra and I 
am, therefore, going to give you some tests 
from time to time in order to see how well 
you understand the work you have been over.” 

The first test was given at the time the an- 


llowed 


at irregular intervals (all unannounced) over 


nouncement was made and the others fi 
a period of about two weeks. This gave the 
a chance to have “< off ” days balanced 
I believe the ability 


pupils 
by “good” days, so that 
shown is quite representative of each pupil 
in this group. 

Although twenty proposed by 
Hotz for the first found the 
following times seemed suitable, for the pupils 


minutes is 
three tests, I 
had, without exception, finished the work of 
the first two tests before regulation time. 
Test 15 minutes 
Test 2 18 
Test ; 20 minutes 


minutes 


Test . 25 minutes 
Test 5 .... 25 minutes 
Although I have not gone into the details of 
the making of these seales, it is to be assumed 
that they are carefully standardized and that 
the subject matter contained in them has been 
selected the 
urse. It to presume that 


following 


because of its importance in 


therefore, 


sate, 


teachers, the regulation courses of 


study and emphasizing the important facts, 
hould get results similar to those of Hotz and 
ould correlations the 
ale results and their own marks. 

In the work I did, I found the median rank 
f each test as Hotz did. I then ranked my 
their algebra 


obtain high between 


pupils according to average 
crade for the year and compared these ranks 
with those obtained from an average of the 
five Hotz seales. I also correlated their al- 
marks with each scale separately. I 


thought it would also be interesting to see how 


} 
rebra 


closely these tests correlated with the pupils’ 
marks in other subjects, for thereby I could 
see how my judgment of the ability of the 
group compared with that of other teachers. 
I accordingly secured the marks of all the 
upils in English, of fifty-one in French and 


thirty-five in Latin. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


RESULTS TO 
had ha algebra f r 1 
om Hotz 


medians should be gher 


Since my pupils 


longer period than any of those to wl 
gave the scales, my 

If I 
correlations with each test 
the 
indication of the 
test, the 


heir ay 


teaching fundamenta 


I 


have been 
should 
Since average of all tests 
pupil’s 

single correlat 


rages 
than the 


with 
should be 
the results of th 

Since the 


Ww ith 


highe r 
separate 
tests are madi 
] 


hi other subjects 


itions 
Should fairly high ones be o 
be led to think that the 
than ordinary value as 
eral ability. 

RESULTS 
(A) Medians 


».8 (44 months 


(B) Percentage from Medians 


Correlations 


7411 
7340 


6709 


with algebra grades 


O5 6270 


04S 7004 


S454 


6816 


026 S504 


045 


age of five grades with algebra 
ites ts ‘English 
Latin 6510 O06 


French 5398 065 .55 


69900 
6685 
D) Displacements 

ranked (a) aceording t 
their 


their average grade for the year 


All pupils are 


yearly mark in algebra, (b) i 


average grade 
on the tests, (c 
in the four subjects algebra, English, French and 


Latin. 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Mediar placeme1 a l and (¢ 


INTERPRETATION OF 
VU edians.—My 


ose obtained by 


RESULTS AND CONG 
results are all hig 
Hotz, but this was to be ex- 


prec ted sinee my classes were furt} er advanced. 


My results show more definitely the order that 
} d cate, T 
normal and homogeneous Had 


his results i and henes evidence 


both 


my medians fallen as low as those of 


give 


would feel that my classes were not up 


Hotz I 


to standard. Had they fallen in reverse order 


in any ease I would also have looked for 


in that branch of 
il occurred. 


difficulty the work in which 


the rever 


CORRELATIONS 


The results of the first five tests fulfil ex- 


pectations, for we may consider the figures ob- 
tained to be high 
I must be 
facts and also that I am judging rather care- 


fully as to the 


correlations. This would 


prove that emphasizing important 
manner in which each pupil is 
facts (that is, 
When the 
the five scales with algebra 
still 


receiving those [ am marking 


accurately ). correlation of the 
grade on 


this 


averayve 


is looked at conclusion is more 
forcibly emphasized. 

As was to be expected, the language grades 
do not correlate as closely as the algebra 
grades, but they are rather high and show that 
the real ability of the pupil is being judged 
by his teachers. Further we may conclude 
four different teachers give grades in 
different 


show a high correlation with 


when 
four subjects which in each case 
a standard scale 
that we have a good measure by which to judge 
not only ability in algebra but general ability. 
I believe that had the teachers markings been 
the correlation be- 


tests 


more accurate in French 
and the 


would have been higher. 


tween French average of the 


DISPLACEMENTS 
We notice that the displacements are not 
large and also that they rather 


closely. Should we look at the 
the displacements below the median we could 


very agree 


reasons for 


account for seventy per cent. by the following: 
(a) Laziness, (b) change of schools, (c) bad 
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the beginning of the year but fir 


Taking these fact 


Start at 
eatching up, (d) absence. 
into consideration the tests appear to be « 


r than the figures show, and we can 
pupils by these tests 


We might indeed 


these tests after three months work in alg 


cept the placement of 


surprisingly correct. 


1 


to determine a division of classes so that 


groups formed would be relatively 
geneous. 

In addition to the 
that these 


advantage by 


mentioned, 


uses 


I believe tests could be employed 
superinte ndents 
If these 


teachers of known worth and their marks cor 


to great 
judging their teachers. were used by 
related with the results obtained, I believe th 
standard 


mean correlation would be a good 


whereby to judge, in part at least, the ability 
However, a 
ability of the 


of teachers in general. measure 


for determining the general 
group of pupils tested should also be used and 
taken Hotz 


} 


says that low medians do not necessarily show 


the results into consideration. 
poor teaching, but I believe that low correla 
would, should the 
correct. We 
gation by correlating the results of the Hotz 


tions teacher’s marks bi 


fairly might extend our investi- 
scales with a large variety of high-school sub- 
jects and could thus get a measure in all 
subjects. 

By way of summary I may say that these 
scales are exceptionally worth while in that 
they have shown: 

1. That the work of each separate pupil in 
algebra bears a positive relation to his score 
in the Hotz scales. 

2. That teachers may get a general idea of 
how their methods, markings and emphasis of 
subject matter in algebra, compare with recog- 
nized standards of achievement. 

8. That the general ability of the pupil is 
correlated with his ability in various school 
subjects. 

4. That a way may be opened for studying 
the efficiency of teachers in the various sub- 
jects of instruction. 

FRANKLIN R. Cawt 

FROM THE SEMINARY IN 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Brown UNIVERSITY 








